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PUBLISHED BY I cannot think that that Scripture, “the letter lieve my words.” Again, “ye have not his 
WM. D. PARRISH & CO., killeth,” if rightly made use of ever so much, word abiding in you;” “I know you, that ye 


could ever hurt any but such as walk not have not the love of God abiding in you.” 
closely to that Spirit, which gave it forth, and| It is such in this day, that are cracifying 
Every Seventh-day at Two Dollars per annum, payadle|is able to give atrue understanding thereof. unto themselves the Son of God afresh daily, 
in advance, Three copies sent to one address for Five|The letter is of value (truly saith my soul) notwithstanding all their great swelling words 
Dollars. only as it points to the substance, Christ Jesus|about the atonement, &c., which they have 
Commanications must be addressed to the Publisher the Light, a quickening Spirit; he alone intro- all ot the tip of their tongues in the notion and 
free of expense, to whom all payments are to be made duceth us to, and intercedeth for us with, the dead apprehension, very clear, very correct, 


No. 4 NORTH FIFTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


AGENTS. Father. No man knoweth how the letter and yet out of the life of these things; as the 
Stephen M. Crane, 374 Pearl St., New York. |pointeth, nor how it testifieth of the Truth, nor evil spirit could testify of Christ, and say, oa 
Jacob Lafetra, Baltimore. can follow the directions laid down therein, know thee, who thou art, the Holy One of God ; 


a neither receive nor comprehend them, but as and “these are the servants of the most high 
LETTER OF JOHN BARCLAY ON THE SPIRITUALITY he bows to the least appearance of that light, God which shew unto us the way of salvation ;” 
OF RELIGION. which enlighteneth every man more or less in so can they, yet these are still the doctrines of 
the day of his visitation. And in regard to devils, though the literal meaning of the words 
children, independent of ‘rewards and prizes be truth; so these had a knowledge of God 
being given for their skill and dexterity in and belief in him, a knowledge of Christ and 
making use of Scripture, it seems to my view|a confession of him, a knowledge of Scripture. 
that the greatest thing which we all have to|The enemy was as good a hand at quoting 
guard against is a leaving our Guide, and this Scripture as any we know of, (witness the 
may easily be done both in reading Scripture |temptation of our Lord,) and he can put them 
and in every other matter; for then we can- uponstudying Scripture so long as he may be 
not but wrest them some way or other to owt |interpreter, guide and apply them as he will 
ocia iiaae © own condemnation or even destruction (what- to their states, for by all this he has the poor 
= ee pee eee ever we may think or imagine), it may ei by soul the safer in the net. He is not at all dis- 
leading people in the first place to the fountain thinking to have life in them, as the Jews did, turbed by our holding the Scriptures in ever 
of Truth. she Fenndatien stoue. than-ef levies! nm Jesus reproved; it was not that the Jews so high estimation, though we study them with 
much stress upon the building, the heawiful did wrong in diligentiy searching those writ-| great and apparently laudable zeal, though we 
harmonious superstructure of Teantinas oiiehloee that there was any harm or noxious apply one part to confirm another, though we 
arises from that. base. and can seonl eal id influence in Scripture (it was not in that sense get them by heart, though we extract all the 
it. This mene eatin . ein that the letter killeth), though, on the other, doctrines and duties that are testified of therein, 
revealed in us, not merely testified of without hand, we know that they can neither give nor though we are able by this skill to give an ex- 
we, bet eantittedsihins end‘enwe closely (Sore faith, and that all their authority, and’ pert answer to such as may inquire a reason 
attend to the spanMoctations of this Spirit aa excellence, and efficiency in the work of salva- of the hope that we have patched up and the 
power in our hearts, we canta er , inoly tion is only from that whence they came. But faith which we have manufactured out of the 
to know something a him and hi aces ngty/it was walking in darkness, reading in their letter of the book, though we even set our- 
adi ta:eeeeenman — o relgien.|own light, which ig indeed darkness, in their selves to work to do all that is commanded, 
ona on tae follow him hie Ie an growt ‘own wills heaping up a dead set of doctrines these willings, and runnings, and strivings 
best: able to: veceive dene a “ or ee in their own wisdom (which is fool shness,) hurt not his government in the heart; nay, 
him recorded in Scripture oalidiatindints. ©! presuming to pry into things too high for them, his snare is not broken but made more subtle 
derstand and ealtinde < ‘ Jj elas te ra things into which the Spirit of I ruth led them and intricate. But it is the simple and those 
said of his appearance in th aeethi ad oi ne not, but their own idle speculations and imagi- who keep in the simplicity of the Truth, that 
he said, did, and suffered e Mesh, and allt at nations ; and so they made the commandments are kept by the ruth, out of his beguiling 
There has been, and still idinkiiee't of God of none effect, as many now do, by | pits. The Spirit of Truth is their Guide on 
event deel, tol my sul continues to be, a their own traditions and expositions, adding to the right hand as on the left, and they lean not 
great alked of, a great noise made, re-\and diminishing from the real force and bent of unto their own understandings; so that the 
specting correct views, Scriptural views of the the meaning of Truth, being out of the mind Scriptures and every other outward means are 
doctrines and duties of Christianity; but I be-!of Truth, and so unstable and very unlearn-} blessed to them, as they keep to this anointing 
lieve until men come to that which can alone ed in the Word which spake forth the Scrip-| which they have of him; by which, whether 
give the true discernment respecting these spi-|tures, though learned ever so much in the| with or without instrumental aid, they know 
ritual things, they will, they must continue to words, they cannot reach the essence where all things requisite for their present need, hav- 
grope as in the dark, not knowing the Scrip-|they are, but must stumble as Nicodemus did,|ing “ an understanding given them to know 
tares, neither the power of God, and resisting the great Jewish ruler, who knew nothing of him that is true.” 
that which Paul said «hath shined in our hearts, the new birth, though they could easily tell by| Oh! these things have weighed very much 
to give the light of the knowledge of the glory|the letter of the book where Christ was to be|on me and [ see but few that feel with me ; 
of Godin the face of Jesus Christ.”” There|born. “They have Moses and the prophets| but I know there is a remnant, and I am more 
seems to me more need than ever, indeed it|(said the Saviour,) let them hear them;” and/confirmed in these views the more my mind is 
seems to me that (in the constrainings and re-|« if they hear not Moses and the prophets, nei-|!ed into the consideration [of them], and am 
strainings of Truth) we cannot press people!ther will they be persuaded though one rose|sometimes like a bottle that wants vent, but 
too much, we cannot leave people too much! from the dead.” How then? did they not hear| more often emptied—yet it’s all in wisdom. 
to that which is to do and will do all for us,|Moses, did they not read Moses? nay, nay Joun Barctay. 
and more for us than we can either ask orlelse would they have been persuaded when| er 
en sb dead ae — eee tee ae aoe The readers of the Intelligencer are proba- 
this light within will be of any avail, but actA tas Stated a cae — J ‘|bly generally aware that a work on English 
eee ; } ys, “ Because they knew), .- , h | 
the mind is gathered (in some mecsure, how-|him not, nor yet the voice of the prophets,™| Mistery: ag. B:-Matantey,has reeeing- ap 


ist of 2d month, 1819. 
I have been apprehensive that 
our views [on the Scriptures, and the true and 
saving knowledge of God and of his Truth, and 
on immediate revelation,] which are closely 
accordant with those of the holy penmen of 
Scripture, are but little known among the 
many religious denominations. I have be- 
lieved, both as to those within and without the 


* * * * 


ever small) to that which witnesses those tes-\“* Had ye believed Moses ye would have be-|Peared in England, and been published and 


Tr to be true and alone enables to receive lieved me, for he wrote of me. But if ye be-jextensively read in this country. Various opi- 
em. 


lieve not his writings, how then shall ye be-'nions have been expressed as to its historical 
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aécuracy, and however correct the views of the liberty of conscience, it must be admitted that 
writer may be in most cases, he has certainly |he acted in consistency with his principles 
: ; |and_ professions. To have taken ground 
against them, he must have given the lie to his 
' declarations from his youth upward. He could 
the professors of the same faith, but to all who | not disown and deny his own favorite doctrine, 
can appreciate noble disinterestedness, and|because it came from the lips of a Catholic 
|King and his Jesuit advisers ; and in thus 


A notice of the work has appeared in the|"Sing above the prejudices of his time, and 
National E 11 ; appealing to the reason and humanity of the 
a ura, ye Fe il-K y sig ~e oT ; ore 
ea cen roe rT a ignature! people of England in favor of a cordial en- 
of J. G, Whittier, in which the following Te-| dorsement on the parto! Parliament of the prin- 


done great injustice to the character of Wil- 
liam Penn, a name which is dear not only to 


Christian virtue. 


marks are made in relation to the subject: 


Considering the prominent part acted by 
William Penn in the reign of James II., and 


noxious Declaration which precipitated the 
Revolution of 1688, it could hardly have been 
otherwise than that his character should suffer 
from the unworthy suspicions and prejudices 
of his contemporaries. His views of religious 
toleration were too far in advance of the age to 


be received with favor. They were, of neces-| 


sity, misunderstood and misrepresented. All 
his life he had been urging them with the 
earnestness of one whose convictions were the 


‘ciples of the Declaration, he believed that he 
| was subserving the best interests of his beloved 


country, and fulfilling the solemn obligations 


’ ; ' of religious duty. ‘The downfall of James 
his active and influential support of the ob-| 


exposed Penn to peril and obloquy. Perjured 
informers endeavored to swear away his life, 
and although nothing could be proved against 


ihim, beyond the fact that he had steadily sup- 


ported the great measure of toleration, he was 
compelled to live secluded in his private lodg- 
ings in London, for two or three years, with a 


proclamation for his arrest hanging over his| 


head. At length, the principal informer against 
him having been found guilty of perjury, the 
Government warrant was withdrawn, and 


result, not so much of human reason, as of Lords Sidney, Rochester, and Somers, and the 


what he regarded as Divine illumination. | 


What the Council of James yielded upon 
grounds of state policy, he defended on those 
of religious obligation. He had suffered in 
person and estate for the exercise of his re- 
ligion. He had travelled over Holland and 
Germany, pleading with those in authority for 
universal toleration and charity. Onasudden, 


on the accession of James, the friend of himself| slanderous and false imputations of such a man 


and his family, he found himself the most 
influential untitled citizen in the British realm. 
He had free access to the Royal ear. Ask- 
ing nothing for himself or his relatives, he 
demanded only that the good people of England 
should be no longer despoiled of liberty and es- 
tate for their religious opinions. James, as a 
Catholic,had in some sort acommon interest with 


his dissenting subjects, and the Declaration was 


for their common relief. Penn, conscious ofthe 
rectitude of his own motives, and thoroughly 
convinced of the Christian duty of toleration, 


welcomed that Declaration as the precursor of | 


the Golden Age of Liberty and Love, and 
Good Willto Men. He was not the man to 
distrust the metives ofan act so fully in ac- 
cordance with his life-long aspirations and 
prayers. He was charitable to a fault—his 
faith in his fellow-men was often stronger than 
a clearer insight of their characters would 
have justified. He saw the errors of the King, 
and deplored them; he denounced Jeffreys as 
a butcher who had been let loose by the priests, 
and pitied ihe King, who was, he thought, 
swayed by evil counsels. He remonstrated 
against the interference of the King with Mag- 
dalen College, aud reproved and rebuked the 
hopes and aims ofthe more zealous and _ hot- 
headed Catholics, advising them to be content 
with simple toleration. But the constitution of 
his mind fitted him rather for the commendation 
of the good than the denunciation of the bad. 
He had litle in common with the bold and 
austere spirit of the Puritan reformers. He 
disliked their violence and harshness, while on 
the other hand he was attracted and pleased by 
the gentle disposition and mild counsels of 
Locke, and Tillotson, and the latitudinarians of 
the English Church. His sense of gratitude 
was strong, and his personal friendships some- 
times clouded his judgment. In giving his 


traverse the country from end to end, there are 
others which are called departemental, which 
traverse each department orcounty. ‘Though 
not so wide, these are made and entertained in 
the same manner as the national roads. 

A system of rail roads has been adopted, by 
which the country is to be traversed in every 
direction. As yet, however, but little has been 
done to complete this plan. ‘Those which are 
made are constructed in the most solid manner: 
the sides, where a deep cut has been made ere 
generally supported by excellent stone walls; 
the bridges are generally of the best masonry, 
and in many places, to prevent the inconveni- 
ence which a rapid motion gives by raising 
dust, they are covered in the centre and on 


‘each side of the rails with a bed of broken 


stones, abouta foot thick. Their cost averages 
about $70,000 per mile. The motion of he 
locomotives on these rail roads exceeds but 
little the usual speed of such engines in this 
country, and is not equal to the flying rapidity 
on the English rail roads. 

The public conveyances on the commor 
roads consist of the diligence, the malle, and 
post horses. The diligence isa kind of stage 
made with three compartments, entirely sepa- 
rate; the front, called the coupé, which some- 


Duke of Buckingham, publicly bore testimony; what resembles a gig or riding chair, has but 
that nothing had been urged against him save three seats—this is the most agreeable; the 
by impostors, and that “ they had known him,| middle part is like a common coach, with six 


support to the measures of James in behalf of 


some of them for thirty years, and had never 
known him to do an ill thing, but many good 
offices.” It is a matter of regret that a histo- 
rian so generally impartial as Macaulay should 
have given the sanction of his authority to the! 


as Burnet, who has never been regarded as an 
authentic chronicler. The Pantheon of His- 
tory should not be lightly disturbed. A good 
man’s character is the world’s common legacy ; 
and humanity is not so rich in models of puri- 


jty and goodness, as to be able to sacrifice such| 
,a reputation asthat of William Penn, to the point! 


of an antithesis, or the effect of a paradox. 
I. G. W. | 
ai 
For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 
VIEWS OF FRANCE, 
NO. Il. 


The first thing which strikes an American 
traveller, and fixes his attention on entering 
France, is the great perfection of the roads. 
The principal ones are from forty to fifty feet 
wide, made either with gravel or paved, like} 
our common turnpikes, with a coat of gravel! 
on the top. Others, particularly towards the 
capital, are paved with square blocks of stone, 
with the upper surface flat. Everywhere they 
are smooth, without ruts, so that the travellers, 
in carriages or otherwise, have never to seek 
a good or a better part of the road. At the} 
side there is generally a trench dug to carry 
off the water, and the sides are planted with 
trees, generally of an enormous growth. In 
summer these yield an agreeable shade, at the 
same time that their verdure pleases the eye. 
An idea of the excellence of these roads may 
be formed by considering their cost. Upon an 
average a mile costs for construction, when| 
made asa simple turnpike, about four thou- 
sand dollars; and when paved with blocks of 
stone, ten thousand dollars per mile. This in- 
cludes, of course, all expenditures for bridges 
and other works of art, The expense of keep-| 
ing these roads in order is about one hundred 
dollars amile per year. Independent of these, | 
which are called national roads, and which | 





seats; and behind is a species of omnibus, 
with six or eight seats. Over the coupé is the 
seat of the driver and conductor, with spare 
seats for two travellers. And behind these, on 
the top of the diligence, is a place for baggage, 
where are generally stowed some 10 or 15 
hundred weight of trunks, &c. The machine 
is pulled generally by five horses, but occa- 
sionally there are eight or ten, and these are 
kept almost all the time on a gallop. Once 
started, the traveller banishes all fear; and in 
truth, accidents are veryrare. ‘The horses are 
changed at about every four miles, and the 
time occupied in making the change seldom 
occupies more than one minute. You have 
time to procure a drink of water, buy a little 
fruit or other refreshment, and again you are 
on a gallop. 

I was astonished at the improvements which 
have been made on their rivers to make them 
navigable, and to prevent the freshets, which 
sometimes oceur, from doing damage to the 
banks and tothe country, by overflowing. For 
miles together the sloping banks are covered 
by stone walls laid in mortar, and built with as 
much care as we use in constructing a valuable 
edifice. The expense of making these is enor- 
mous. Most of the rivers are ornamented 
with elegant bridges, many of them of stone, 
but the greater number are wide suspension 
bridges. 

The steam boats which navigate these rivers 
are very inferior to those in our waters. They 
are small and without those luxuries and con- 
veniences which adorn those in this country. 
On board of one of these [ met a party going 
to Algiers, who were very inquisitive about 
things in America, They appeared delighted 
when I explained to them the conveniences 
in our steam boats, the great number of trayel- 
lers in them, and the extent of the voyages we 
could make by these conveyances. ‘They re- 
gretted that their dot had not been to go to 
America instead of going to Algiers. Indeed, 
whenever you tel! a Frenchman that you are 
an American, you make him your friend, 

Il experienced a very different state of things 
in England. Among the enlightened, it is 
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true, they look upon Americans in a proper 
pointof view; but, among the ignorant, if there 
is any prominent feeling, it is that ofenvy. I 
met an Englishman, who appeared to belong 
to the middle classes, as I was going down the 
Thames ina small steam boat. We talked 
about indiffereut matters, when I observed 
that the river looked extremely lively by the 
great number of small craft that were sailing} 
in every direction. He said—* Yes, this is 
the largest and finest river in the world.” I 
asked its length; he said—** One hundred and 
twenty miles.” [ told him [ lived in a city 
where we had ariver, which was, I believe, 
full that length, and opposite the city was 
nearly as wide as the Thames at London 
Bridge. He asked its name; I told him the 
Schuylkill.» He said he never heard of it. I 
then described the Delaware, and told him it 
was on the other side of our city. He appear- 
ed amazed. ‘To complete his astonishment, I 
told him that the summer before [ had embark- 
ed ona steam boat at the head of a branch of 
one of our rivers at Pittsburgh, and had de- 
scended to its mouth, nearly 1000 miles, then) 
I had met another boat which had come 1500 
miles down another branch, and that we might 
have descended 8 or 900 miles together’down 
to the sea. He cast a look of contempt upon 
me for telling so improbable a story, and ab-| 
ruptly left me without saying a word. 
Busvtcus. 
ee 
REMAINS OF NINEVEH. 
(Continued.) 


The great antiquity of the objects brought to 
light is shown by some curious facts. Per- 
haps the most curious revelation of all is that 
which follows, betraying a comparative anti- 
quity in a series of objects, very much in the 
manner of geological chronology. “In the 
centre of the mound [at Nimroud },”’ says Mr. 
Layard, “I had in vain endeavoured to find 
traces of building. Except the obelisk, two 
winged figures, and a few fragments of yellow 
limestone, which appeared to have formed part 
of a gigantic bull or lion, no remains of sculp- 
ture had yet been discovered. Onexcavating 
to the South, I found a well formed tomb, built 
of brick, and covered with a slab of alabaster. 
It was about five feet in length, and scarcely 
more than eighteen inches in breadth in the in- 
terior. On removing the lid, parts of a skele- 
ton were exposed to view; the skull and some 
of the larger bones were still entire; but on an 
attempt being made to move them, they cram- 
bled into dust. With them were three earthen 
vessels. A vase of reddish clay, with a long 
narrow neck, stood in a dish of such delicate 
fabric, that [ had great difficulty in removing 
it entire. Over the mouth of the vase was 
placed a bowl or cup, also of red clay. This 
pottery appears to have stood near the right 
shoulder of the body. 
accumulated round the skeleton, were found 
beads and small ornaments belonging to a neck- 
lace. The beads are of opaque colored glass, 
agate, cornelian, and amethyst. A small 
crouching lion of lapis lazuli, pierced on the 
back, had been attached to the end of the 
necklace. The vases and ornaments are 


Egyptian in their character, being identical! 


with similar remains found in the tombs of 
Egypt, and preserved in collections of antiqui: 
ties from that country. With the beads was 2 


cylinder, on which is represented the king in| 
his chariot, hunting the wild bull, as in the bas- 
The sur- 


relief from the north-west palace. 


In the dust which had! 





face of the cylinder has been so much worn|were these tombs made? What antiquity did 
and injared, that it is difficult to distinguish |their presence assign to the buildings beneath 
the figures upon it. A copper ornament re-|them? These are questions which I am yet 
sembling a modern seal, two bracelets of sil- unable to answer, and which must be left un- 
ver, and a pin forthe hair, were also discovered. decided until the origin and age of the contents 
I carefully collected and preserved these inte-|of the tombs can be satisfactorily determined.” 
resting remains, which seemed to prove that; It can litile surprise us, after such revela- 
the body had been that of a female. tions, made, as it were, out of the dust of the 

“On digging beyond this tomb, I found a/desert, that an Arab sheikh one day addressed 
second, similarly constructed, and of the same Mr. Layard as follows:—.Wonderful! won- 
size. In it were two vases of highly glazed|derful! There is surely no god bat God, and 
green pottery, elegant in shape, and in perfect;}Mohammed is his prophet. In the name of 
preservation. Near them wasacopper mirror|the Most High, tell me, oh Bey, what you are 
and a copper lustral spoon, all Egyptian in|going to do with those stones? So many thou- 
form. ‘sand purses spent upon such things? Can it 

“ Many other tombs were opened, containing| be, as you say, that your people learn wisdom 
vases, plates, mirrors, spoons, beads and orna- from them; or is it, as his reverence the cadi 
ments. Some of them were built of baked|declares, that they are to go to the palace of 
brick, carefully joined, but without mortar;|your queen, who, with the rest of the unbe- 
others were formed by large earthen sarcopha-|lievers, worship these idols? As for wisdom, 
ci, covered with an entire alabaster slab, simi-\these figures will not teach you to make any 
lar to those discovered in the south-east corner better knives, or scissors, or chintzes; and it 
ofthe mound, and already described. \is in the making of those things that the Eng- 

“Having carefully collected and packed the lish show their wisdom. But God is great! 
contents of the tombs, I removed them, and|God is great! Here are stones which have 
dug deeper into the mound. I was surprised|been buried ever since the time of the holy 
to find, about five feet beneath them, the re-, Noah—-peace be with him. Perhaps they 
mains ofa building. Walls of unbaked bricks were under ground before the deluge. I have 
could still be traced; but the slabs with/lived on these lands for years. My father, and 
which they had been cased were no longer in the father of my father, pitched their tents here 
their places, being scattered about without before me; but they never heard of these 
order, and lying mostly with their faces on the figures. For twelve hundred years have the 
‘flooring of ‘baked bricks. Upon them were |true believers, (and praise be to God! all true 


! both sculptures and inscriptions. Slab suc- wisdom is with them alone) been settled in 


‘ceeded to slab; and when I had removed this country, and none of them ever heard of a 
nearly twenty tombs, and cleared away the|place under ground. Neither did they who 
earth from a space about fifty feet square, the | vent before them. But lo! here comes a 
ruins which had been thus uncovered present-|Frank from many days’ journey off, and he 
ed a very singular appearance. Above one walks up to the very place, and he takes a 
hundred slabs were exposed to view, packed stick (illustrating the description at the same 
in rows, one against the other, as slabs in a time with the point of his spear), and makes a 
stone-cutter’s yard, or as the leaves of a gigan-| line here and makes a line there. Here, says 
tic book, Every slab was sculptured ; and as he, is the palace ; there, says he, is the gate; 
they were placed ina regular series, accord- and he shows us what has been all our lives 
ing to the subjects upon them, it was evident beneath our feet, without our having known 
that they had been moved, in the order in|@0ything about it. Wonderful! wonderful! 
which they stood, from their original positions Is it by books, is it by magie, is it by your 
against the walls of sun dried brick, and had )Prophets, that you have learnt these things? 
been left as found preparatory to their removal Speak, oh Bey : tell me the secret of wisdom.’ 
That they were not thus arranged 
before being used im the building for which 
they had been originally sculptured, was evi-| 
dent from the fact, proved beyond a doubt by) This ingenious man began life as a poor boy, 
repeated observation, that the Assyrians carved and his earliest recollections were those of 
their slabs after, and not before, they were turning a potter’s wheel. From turning a 
placed. Subjects were continued on adjoin-| wheel he was promoted to the making of pot- 
ing slabs, figures and chariots being divided in tery. His native village was Saintes, in 
the centre. There were places for the iron France; and he lived about three hundred 
brackets, or dove-tails. They had evident- years ago. At that period the art of making 
ly been once filled, for I could still trace earthenware was ina rude state in France, but 
marks and stains left by the metal. To the enamelling was much advanced; and young 
south of the centre bulls were two gigantic Palissy thought he would try to find out how 
figures, similar to those discovered to the north. the finish of enamelling could be applied to 
“These sculptures resemble in many re-| pottery. 
spects some of the bas-reliefs found in the; First he set about instructing himself in 
south-west palace, in which the sculptured reading, and every spare moment he devoted 
face of the slab was turned, it will be remem- to study. But when he had improved himself 
bered, towards the walls of unbaked bricks. It in these respects, he was greatly at a loss for 
appeared, therefore, that the centre building money. This, however, he earned by his 
had been destroyed to supply materials for trade, and by drawing plans, for which he had 
the construction of this edifice. But here wereja taste. This money was spent in experi- 
tombs over the ruins. The edifice had perish-|ments. While still a very young man, and 
ed; and in the earth and rubbish accumulating | without any proper means of supporting a 
above its remains, a people, whose funeral family, he married. This was worse than an 
vases and ornaments were identical in formjimpradence; he did not only himself, but 
and material with those found inthe catacombs others a serious harm. Inthe midst of great 
of Egypt, had buried their dead. What race, difficulties he carried on his experiments ; and 
then, occupied the country after the destruc-|these absorbed the means which should have 
tioa of the Assyrian palaces? At what period maintained his family. The slightest improve- 


To be continued. 
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; re ‘Sugars He ma i. l, anal > 
ment he succeeded in making in the process) were real sae deposited by the waters of issued a royal mandate to elect a person of 
was sufficient to inspire him with the hope|the ocean. Le also was the first to perceive | +. choice as President of the Magdalen Col- 
that he was at last about to reach the goal; and | and recommend the use of marl and lime in}, OTE eee d atiincianealil 
this hope nerved him to fresh endurance. In|agriculture. His ardor and strength of qaeene- | ege of Uxtord ; this ordér was disobeyed by 
vain did he endeavour to inspire others with ter were not less conspicuous in his attachment|the fellows of the College, on the ground of 
similar confidence. Every day bitter com-|to the religion he a He was a Protes- the unsuitableness of the individual for the 
plaints burst from his wife, and frequently did itant, and became exposed to persecution dur- station. The king was highly incensed, and 
his children join in their mother’s supplications,|ing the time of the League. In 1584 he was 6 f Lg b 
and with tearful eyes and clasped hands im-\apprehended and committed to the Bastile. went to Oxford to enforce submission, but 
plore of him to resume his former occupation,| The weak King Henry ILI., who rather favor-| without effect, the college still refusing to yield. 
and give them bread. Palissy met the re-jed him, having told him that if he did not ab-| 
: ; st Seam » Gietinoes | deci } tales Satan f ovaili : : : 
proaches and prayers of his wife, and the tears |jure his religion for the prevailing one, he g. once with James, and having recently suc- 
of his children, with inflexible resolve and the should be constrained to leave him in the ded | sca 1 
most imperturbable composure, apparently as hands of his enemies, the intrepid Palissy re-/Ceeded in obtaining the release of severa 
insensible as the earth which he was moulding. | plied, ‘Your majesty has often condescended|hundred Friends, who had been confined in 
But was he really thus indifferent? ce ae say that renee oe . lor my ag ; ma prison by Charles II., his cruel father, was now 
y -spair Ww is heart! ittering the unkingly words, * I sh 2 a tel ; ah 
were moments when despair was at his heart !|for uttering .! gly ) all be applied to for the purpose of settling their diffi- 
‘Nevertheless,’ we quote his own words, ‘the |constrained;”’ but I tell you, in more royal ; 
ope that I cherished made me work on with|language, that neither the Guises, nor -our|culties. It was in these efforts, that language 
P g your, 


so manly a courage, that often I forced a laugh| whole people, nor yourself, shall constrain me, and motivesare attributed to him by Macaulay 


when I was inwardly sad enough.’ a poor potter, to deny my conscience.” ‘altogether at variance with the uniform tenor 
ide n od of; Thus was the same zeal and indomitable - ee 
Derided, treated as a madman, suspected f| I s the sai é mitable| of pi. life, and opposed to those high princi- 
being now acoiner, and now a sorcerer, he}firmness which marked his career as an artist) . : ; 
was proof against all. At length a new com-|carried by Palissy into his devotedness to his| Ples of virtue and moral firmness for which 
bination made him believe himself on the very | higher interests as a Christian. Of his religion| he was distinguished. 
oint of succeeding, when a potter engaged injand his trade he was wontto say,‘I have no| We do not purpose now to enter into these 
his service suddenly demanded his discharge|other property than heaven and earth.’ He| etd 
are . 7 ee lan at 7 7 aN . |charges specifically, but shall publish in the 
and his wages. Palissy, having neither money died in the Bastile in 1559, at the age of nine- 3 ’ 
nor credit, was obliged to sacrifice part of his|ty. next number of the Intelligencer a more full 
wardrobe to pay him; then, impatient of the| —— |statement of them, with a vindication of Wm. 


interruption, returned to his furnace, which he| ff RJ FN DS’ IN TELLIGENCER.|Penn, from the pen of one of the ablest writers 


had constructed in his cellar—returned to it to} ——— ST 
find that it wanted fresh fuel, of which his| PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 28, 1849, \°f Out country. 

stock was exhausted. What was to be done?) —— ee eae -| There is one fact, however, to which it 
Upon the baking of this new essay his last} Wx. Penn, anv tHe Historian, T. B. Ma-| may be well to call attention now. The 


hope depends. He Ttushes out to the garden,|cauLay.—We have been so accustomed to) statements made by Macaulay are derived 
tears away the trelliswork, breaks it up, and| : : 


; \regard the character of Wm. Penn wi | mainiv aati Tm P 

the furnace is again heated. But the heat is! , ° . , * a mainly, woe from the friends of W rte Penn, but 
not to the proper degree of intensity, and in| 4egree of ene bordering on veneration, | from the private memoranda of his enemies ; 
desperation Palissy throws into the furnace his|and to consider the place assigned him in|ff9m men who at the time that they report 
rears me Som the egrets ee Seer nieteny as in every way deserved, that an) these transactions, believed him to be an art- 

e flooring is house. Vain are the tears : : ; . : , 
ee Seinen of hin family ; wood is wanted (attack upon his character and motives, by one'ful deceiver, and who, although they might 

, . 
for the furnace, and everything combustible |f the most popular writers and statesmen of ask favors of him, to suit their own purposes, 
that he can lay hold of is remorselessly sacri- 
ficed, But now one prolonged cry of joy In reading the account we have only to 
echoes through the cellar; and when the wife) 1). <ed and mali dal “ith i , 
of Pallissy, startled by the unwonted sound - used and maligned aimost without measure regret that this great and good man (even 
hastens to her husband, she finds him standing, "Ting his life time—although he suffered se- from the desire of settling a difference) should 
as if in Snerts Wie his eyes fixed on the bril-|verely for conscience sake—at one time being! have placed himself in a position, in which 
oe a. “ ig both | regarded by his enemies as a Papist,a Priest, his motives and actions could be made the 
° ; s efforts. aha iy c ; 

Rapidly now did his circumstances change.|* Jesuit, &c., and at another as an unbeliever, subject of controversy ; so as even, at this 
His success, so dearly bought as it had been, Yet 88 time has advanced, the mists of preju-|day, an attempt should be made by a popular 
was followed by still greater advances in the|dice have passed away, and the great practical | historian to cast a shade over his memory. 


art, and he was now at the head of his profes-| deeds of his eventful life have become a part) Even the purest men are not safe in the atmo- 
sion. Wealth flowed in, and his fame spread 


. e | 

far and wide. He had several patrons at of the history of the world, to which the sphere of a deceitful and corrupt court, 
court, amongst whom was the Constable de|Christian and philanthropist turns with deep| and actions prompted by the highest motives, 
Montmorency, who employed him to execute| interest and instruction. And yet it is not to| will be misconstrued as prejudice or passion 


for him some rustic pieces, as they were called |pe presumed that Wm. Penn was without! may suggest. 
consisting of figures of animals in earthenware. | ce 


He resided at the Tuileries, opposite the Seine, blomishes,or that all his public acts were en-| es 
and was surnamed Bernard of the Tuileries. \tirely faultless. Like all distinguished cha-, OBITUARY. 
Nor was he content with the fame of a mere! 


William Penn, having at this time much in- 

















our times, is well calculated to excite a pain-| were secretly jealous of him. 
| . “ | : 
ful surprise. For although Wm. Penn was 


racters whose actions are the subject of scru-, D'®»,—At his residence in Harford Co., Maryland, 


artist, but turned his attention to almost OVOTY leiaw it must not be expected ot hnoes es-(0" the 18th of Third month last, Amos Smirnu, in the 
branch of natural history and philosophy, dnd| *’ ,70th year of his age. 


is said by Fontenelle to have made as much|°®P® the critical investigation of the historian. | Ry the sudden removal of this estimable man, from 
profieiency as genius without learning could|[ndeed it is remarkable, that considering the| works to rewards, the society of Friends to which he 
make. He was the first person who formed alage in which he lived, and the men and scenes| belonge¢ has been deprived of a valuable member, 


collection of specimens of natural history, and Lataiiiet whhtels bo pened on isle chaubl have|#"¢ truth of one of its most consistent advocates. 
gave lectures upon them, to which the public) pit ' His character was marked through life by a gcrupu- 
were admitted on payment of half-a-crown, been brought forward against him. lous adherence to the principles of truth and justice, 
which he engaged to return fourfold should} The charges now adduced by T. B. Ma-|without regard to personal gain, or advantage; and 
anything he taught be proved false. He wrote|caulay, in his late work on the History of| these cardinal, virtues, so necessary to the formation 
several treatises on a variety of topics, full TD tan) Retin aalene flan tnusdiion of the true christian character, were practically 
original and striking thought. He was the) >”? ere yen 


. cae carried out in the minor details of private life, thus 
first who taught the true theory of springs,|St@%ces growing out of Wm. Penn’s intimacy| remplifying the close observance of the golden rule, 


and who ventured to assert that fossil-shells | with James II. It appears that that monarch|in a rare degree. 
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“ a = ae iis ap 2 7 | es . 7 } : : 
His religious faith was strong and genuine, and/the expression of a pious heart. Let the deep|surrounded by blocks of stone and rock, and 

served to sustain him through many close mental con-| and sacred feeling which inspires and governs|remained lost in astonishment at finding our- 

flicts, and deeply afflictive family bereavements, which, | qj] yeur actions, show that even in those trifles|selves in this gloomy subterranean palace, 


to his acutely feeling heart and affectionate nature, ;over which a profane mind passes with levity,|surrounded by the most extraordinary, gigantic 
would have been overpowering, had it not been for'the music of a lofty sentiment echoes in yourjand mysterious forms which, it is scarcely 


that Divine support, which constituted his chief so-| heart; let the majestic serenity with which you| possible to believe, are the fantastic productions 
lace in affliction. 


jestimate the great and small, prove that you/of the water which constantly trickles from the 
He was a man of quick discernment, sound practical | refer everything to the immutable—that you! roof, 


judgment, and possessed a more than ordinary insight perceive the Godhead alike in everything ; let | 
into human character. 


I am shocked to confess it—I would prefer 
‘the bright cheerfulness with which you en-|passing it over—but we had tasted nothing 
His manner was remarkably affable, and cheerful, counter every proof of our transitory nature,|that morning —and we had rode for eight hours, 
when not resting under a burden for his own or others’| reveal to all men that you live above time and|and were dying of hunger! Moreover, we 
good. A deep, retiring humility, and child-like purity | above the world; let your easy and graceful |travelled with a cook, a very tolerable native 
of heart, were touching traits in his character; these | self denial prove how many of the bonds of artist, but without sentiment—his heart in his 
being most observable to those closely connected with egotism you have already broken: and let the stew pan; and he, without the least compunc- 
and mast intimately acquainted with his private walk\ever quick and open spirit, from which nei-|tion, had began his frying and broiling opera- 
through life. \ther what is rarest nor most ordinary, escapes, tions in what seemed the very vestibule of 
An inordinate love of the world, and the things of)show with what unwearied ardor you seek for| Pharaoh’s palace. Our own mozos and our 
it, he maintained to be @ reproach to the christian every trace of the Godhead—with what eager-| Indian guides were assisting his operation with 
name, and a frutful source of evil to the religicus| ness you watch for its slightest manifestation. |the ntmost zeal; and in a few minutes some 
society of which he was a member. | lf your whole life, and every movement of your | sitting round the fire, and others upon broken 

By his bereaved family, his memory will long be outward and inward being, is thus guided by | pyramids, we refreshed ourselves with fried 
cherished as a precious legacy, far exceeding in value ireligion, perhaps the hearts of many will bejchicken, bread, and hard eggs, before proceed- 
any amount of mere temporal gain, such being held ‘touched by this mute language, and will open jing farther on our exploring expedition. Un- 
by him . Savory the concentrated efforts of any to the reception of that spirit which dwells|romantic as this proceeding was, we looked, 
immortal mind. j 


|within you.—Schleirmacher. Indians and all, rather awful, with no other 


itight than the ruddy glare of the fire, flickering 
jupon the strange, gigantic forms in that vast 
labyrinth ; and as to what we felt, our valor 
One of the natural wonders of Mexico. is the|and strength of mind were increased seven 
\great Cave of Cacahuamilpa; near the city of |fold. 

This dear friend occupied the station ofan Elder for'Cautamilpa. It was visited by the author of} Twenty-four huge pine torches were then 


many years in Philadelphia M.nthly Meeting held at Life in Mexico, during her sojourn in that|lighted, each man carrying one. ‘T'o K 
Cherry Street. An affectionate disposition combined city, She thus describes it: 


with humility and sweetness of spirit endeared her to| 


But he is now gathered to his fathers, as a shock of 
- . —> 

corn, fully ripe for the heavenly garner; and may all) 
who know his wo:th strive to profit by his example. | 


——, On the evening of 12th inst., Mary Bunpte,) 
wile of Clement Biddle of this city, 


THE CAVE OF CACAHUAMILPA. 


land me were given lighted wax candles, in 
The Cave Cacahuamilpa, whose actual won-|case by accident any one should go astray from 
many friends, by whom he loss will he Jong felt. Du-| ders equal the fabled deseriptions of the palaces | his companions, and lose his way, as would too 
ring @ protracted illness,which was borne with Chris-| of Genii, was, until lately, known to the Indians |certainly happen, in the different windings and 
tian patience, she was often favored with the evidence of | alone, or if the Spaniards formerly knew any|galleries and compartments of the cave, and be 
Divine regard, and looked with composure and resigna-|thing about it, its existence was forgotten|alone in the darkness! We walked on, in awe 
t on toward the final change. ‘amongst them. But, although in former days,and wonder: the guides lighted up the sides 
, On the morning of the 20th ult., at his resi-|jt may have been used as a place of wor-|ofthe cavern with their torches. Unfortunately, 

dence in Mauch Chunk, Carbon Co., Pennsylvania, | ship, a superstitious fear prevented the more it is indescribable ; as in the fantastic forms of 
Samvues Lippincorr, in the 72d year of his aye. ‘modern Indians from exploring its shining|the clouds, every one sees some different crea- 
Although the isolated position of this Friend pre-\ recesses, for here, it was firmly believed, the|tion of his fancy in these stupendous masses. 
vented his mingling much with his brethren in religious| evil spirit had his dwelling, and in the form of|It is said that the first sala, for travellers have 
profession, he felt an interest in the concerns of society,/a goat,twith long beard anid horns, guarded the | pretended to divide it into halls, and a very 
and his house was always open to Friends who were| entrance of the cavern. The few who ventured |little imagination may do so, is about two hun- 
travelling in Truth’s service. Fornearly thirty years|there, and beheld this apparition, brought back | dred feet long, one hundred and seventy wide, 
he was employed by the Lehigh Navigation Company, | strange tales to their credulous companions; and and one hundred and fifty in height, a noble 
during which period he resided in Mauch Chunk,|even the neighborhood of the enchanted cave|apartment. ‘The walls are shaded with differ- 
where he was much resp-cted. | was avoided, especially at night-fall. ‘ent colors of green and orange; great sheets of 
—_——~> - The chain of mountains, into whose bosom stalactites hang from the roof ; and white phan- 

THINK. lit leads, is bleak and bare, but the ravine be-\toms, palm trees, lofty pillars, pyramids, 

Thought engenders thought. Place one! low is refreshed by a rapid stream, that forms|porches, and a thousand other illusions sur- 
idea upon paper—another will follow it, and/small waterfalls as it tumbles over the rocks,|round us on all sides. One figure, concerning 
still another, until you have writtten a page.jand is bordered by green and flowering trees. which all agree, is a long-haired goat, the Evil 
You connot fathom your mind.—There is a| Amongst these, is one with a smooth, satin-|One in that form. But some one has broken 
well of thought there which has no bottom.|like bark, of a pale golden color, whose roots the head, perhaps to show the powerlessness 
‘The more you draw from it the more clear and| have something snakish and witch-like in their of the enchanted guardian of the cave. Some 
fruitful it will be. If you neglect to think! appearance, intertwining each other, grappling say that there are no living animals here, but 
yourself, and use other people’s thoughts; giv-!as it were withthe hard rock, and stretching out there is no doubt that there are bats; and an 
ing them utterance only—-you will never/to the most extraordinary distance. exploring party, who passed the night here, 
know what you are capable of. At first your! We arrived at the entrance of the cave,/not only heard the.hissing of the rattlesnake, 
ideas may come out in lumps—homely andja super portal, upwards of seventy feet high,|but were startled by the apparition of a fierce 
shapeless—but no matter, time and persever-|and one hundred and fifty wide, according to leopard, whose loud yourings were echoed 
ance will arrange and polish them. Learn to|the computation of a learned traveller; the rocks amongst the vaults, and who, after gazing at 


think, and you will soon learn to write—the| which support the great arch so symmetrically them by the light of the torches, stalked ma- 


more ‘you think the better will you express| disposed, as to reseinble a work or art. ‘The jestically back into the darkness. 
your ideas, 


\sun was already high in the heavens, shining) We passed on into the seeond sala, collecting 
twith intense brightness on the wild scenery|as we went, fragments of the shining stones, 
Many among you may think it is inex-|that surrounded us; the rocks and trees and our awe and astonishment increasing at every 
pedient to speak frequent, or indeed ever ex-|rushing waters, a sensation of awe came over|step, Some times we seemed to be in a sub- 
cept on occasion of great solemnity, of religion|us, as we stood at the mouth of the cave and \terranean Egyptian temple. I'he architecture 
—and to this [ shall not attempt to reply. But|turning from day to night, strained our eyes|was decidedly Egyptian, and the strange forms 
the world cannot forbid you to manifest the}to look down a deep descent into a gigantic |of the animals resembled those of the uncouth 





i 


spirit of reli,ion in a holy life. You may there-| vaulted hall, faintly lighted by the red embers! Egyptian idols; which, together with the pyra- 
fore show forth its essence in every act and of a fire which the Indians had kindled near mids and obelisks, made me think that perhaps 
deed; even the most ordinary and trivial affairs|the entrance. We made our way down a de-|that ancient people took the idea of their archi- 
and relations of life need not to be devoid of|clivity of, it may be, one hundred and fifty feet,'tecture, and of many of their strange shapes, 
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team some natural cave of this deansintion : ; laby rimbs alone, either frore rash curiosity, or too amusing. The Indians looked very much 
just as nature herself suggested the idea of the to escape from pursuit; lost his way, and pe-.alarmed, and when they saw us laugh, still 
beautiful Corinthian pillar. ‘rished from hunger. Indeed, to find the way more astonished. C——n wrote with a pencil 

Again, we seemed to enter a tract of country back to the entrance of the cave is nearly im- in answer to the summons, that he was the 
which had been petrified. Fountains of con- possible, without some clue to guide the steps Spanish Minister, and wished good day to the 
gealed water, trees hung with frozen moss, amongst these winding galleries, halls, and is- aleade, who plodded up the ‘hill again, very 
pillars covered with gigantic acanthus leaves, |sues, and entries, and divided corridors. ill pleased. 

yramids 90 feet hig b, ‘losing their lofty heads) Though there are some objects so striking) We now took leave of this prodigious sub- 
in the darkness of the vault, and looking like that they may immediately be recognised, such terranean palace, and again put ourselves en 
works of the Pre-Adamites—yet no Being but as the amphitheatre for instance, there isa mo- route. Once more we wound our way round 
He who inhabits eternity, could have created notony even in the variety ; and I can imagine the brink of the precipice, and this time it was 
them. This second hall, as lofty as the other, the unfortunate man wandering amongst obe- more dangerous for us than before, for we 
may be nearly four hundred feet in length. lisks and pyramids, alabaster ‘baths and Gre- rode on the side next it, our gowns overhang- 

We then passed into a sort of double gallery, | cian columns—amongst frozen torrents that ing the brink, and if caught by a branch there, 
separated by enormous pyramidal formations ; could not assuage his thirst,,and trees with mar-|might have been dragged over. Our two 
stalagmites, those which are formed by water ble fruit and foliage, and crystal vegetables guides afterwards said that if alone, they would 
dropping onthe earth. The ground was damp, \that mocked his hunger; and pale phantoms, have dismounted ; but that, as the ladies said 
and occasionally great drops trickled on our with long hair, and figures in shrouds, that nothing, they did not like to propose it. 
heads from the vaults above. Here Gothic could not relieve his distress—and then his Some day, no doubt, this cave will become a 
shrines, odd figures, some that look like mum- cries for help, where the voice gives oat an show-place, and measures will be taken to ren- 
mies, others like old men, with long beards, echo, as if all the pale dwellers in the cave an- der the approach to it less dangerous, butas yet, 
appal us like figures that we see in some wild swered in mockery—and then his torch becom-|one of its charms consists in its being unhack- 
dream, ‘These are are intermingled with pyr- ing extinguished, and he laying down ex- neyed. For, long after, its recollection rests 
amids, obelisks, baths that seem made of the hausted and in despair, near some inhospitable upon the mind like a marble dream. But Jike 

urest alabaster, &c. A number of small round marble porch to die. Niagara, it cannot be described ; perhaps even 
balls, petrifactions of a dead white, lie about! As we went along, our guides had climbed jit is more difficult to give an idea of this under- 
here, forming little hollows in the ground. up and placed wax candles on the top of all ground creation, than of the emperor of cata- 
Here the cave is very wide—about two hun- the highest points, so that their pale glimmer-|racts; for there is nothing with which the cave 
dred feet, it is said. ing light pointed out the way to us on our re- can be compared. 

When we left this double.gallery, we came turn. The Indians begged that they might be) Meanwhile, we had rather a disagreeable ride, 
to another vast corridor, supported by lofty jleft there “on account of the Blessed Souls in in all the force of the sun's last rays, back to 
pillars, covered with creeping plants ; but es- Purgatory,” which wasdone. As we return- the rancho. No one spoke—all our thoughts 
pecially with a row of the most gigantic cauli-|ed, we saw one figure we had not observed were wandering amongst marble palaces, and 
flowers, each leaf delicately chiseled, and look- before, which looks something like a woman uncouth, gigantic, half-human forms. 
ed like a fitting food for the colossal dwellers) mounted on an enormous goat. ‘To one hall,| 
of the cavern. But to attempt any thing like ajon account of its beauty, some travellers have . 
regular description, is out of the question. We given the name of the “Hall of Angels.” It}  £00P TN THE MACQUARIE, IN AUSTRALIA. 
gave ourselves up to admiration, as ourtorches jis said that, by observation, the height of the! The talented and energetic Sir Thomas 
flashed upon the masses of rock, the hills crown-'stalagmites might determine the age of their| Mitchell, Surveyor-General of New South 
ed with pyramids, the congealed torrents that formation ; but where is the enterprising geolo-| Wales, in his lately-published Travels in 
seem to winter at the north pole, and the lofty gist who would shut himself up in these crys-| Tropical Australia, gives the following graphic 
Doric columns that bring us back to the pure tal solitudes sufficient!y long for correct obser- account of a flood in the Macquarie :— 
skies of Greece. But, amongst all these curi-| vation ? " | 13th February.—I was again laid up with 
ous accidents produced by water, none ismore| I never saw or could have imagined so beau-\the maladie du pays—sore eyes. Mr. Ste- 
curiously exquisite than an amphitheatre, with tiful an effect as that of the daylight in the|phenson took a ride for me to ‘the summit of 
regular benches, surmounted by a great organ, distance, entering by the mouth of the cave;}Mount Foster, and to various cattle-stations 
whose pipes » When struck, give forth a deep sucha faint, misty blue, contrasted with the |about its base, with some questions, to which [ 
sound, It is really difficult not to believe that) fierce red light of the torches, and broken by require od answers, about the river and stations 
some gizantic race once amused papacive *s in the pillars through which its pale rays strug-'on it lower down. But no one could tell what 
these petrified solitudes ; or that we have not|gled. It looked so pure and holy that it seem-|the western side of the marshes was like, as 
invaded the sanctuary of some my sterious and ed like the light from an angel’s wings at the/no person had passed that way; the country 
superhuman beings. It is said that this cavern portals of the “cifta dolente.” W hat would being more open on the eastern side, where 
has been explored for full four leagues, and that poor traveller have given to have seen its only the stations were situated; Mr. King- 
yet that no exit has been discovered. As for us, friendly rays! After climbing out, and leav- horn’s, at Graway, about five miles from our 
{ donot know how far we went. Our guides ing the damp, coo! subterraneous air, the at-\camp, being the lowest down onthe west bank. 
said a league. It seemed impossible to think mosphere felt dry and warm, as we sat dowp Mr. Stephenson returned early, having met 
of time, when we looked at these great masses, to rest at the mouth of the cavern, surrounded two of the mounted police. ‘To my most im- 
formed drop by drop, slowly and rarely, and by our Indian torch-bearers. Truly nature portant question—W hat water was to be found 
at distant intervals falling, and looked back upon is nocoquette. She adorns herself with great- lower down in the river? the reply was very 
the ages that must have elapsed since these er riches in the darkest mountain cave, than on satisfactory, namely, “Plenty, and a flood 
gigantic formations began. the highest mountain top. coming down from the ‘Turon mountains.” 

At length, on account of the loose stones,the| We were sitting in thoughtful silence, our-|\The two policemen said they had travelled 
water, and the masses of crystal rock that we selves, Indians, and all in a circle, when we twenty miles with it on the day previous, and 
had to climb over, our guides strongly recom- saw, stumping down the hill, in great haste,|that it would still take some time to arrive near 
mended us to return. It was difficult to turn and apparently in great wrath, an Indian al- our camp. About noon the drays arrived in 
away our eyes frofi the great unformed cade, with a thick staff i in his hand, at whose|good order, having been encamped where 
masses that now seemed to fill the cave as far approach the Indians looked awe-struck. He there was no water, about six miles short of 
as the eye could reach, It looked like the carried in his brown hand a large letter onjour camp; the whole distance travelled, from 
world in chaos—nature’s vast work shop, from! which was written, in large type: “Al Senor Cannonba to the Macquarie, having been about 
which she drew the materials which her hand, Dominante de esta caravana de gente.” “To nineteen miles. In the afternoon two of the 
was to reduce to form and order. We re-|the Commander of this caravan of people !’”?|men, taking a walk up the river, reported, on 
traced our stepsslowly and lingeringly throngh, This missive set forth that the justice of the their return. that the flood poured in upon them, 
these subterranean palaces, feeling that one peace of the city of Cuautla Amilpas, begged, when on the river- -bed, so suddenly, that they 
day was not nearly sufficient to explore them,|to know by whose authority, and with what|narrowly escaped it. Still the bed of the Mac- 
yet thankful that we had not left the country intentions we had entered this cave, with-|quarie before our camp continued so dry and 

without seeing them. ‘The skeleton of a man out permission from the government ; and de-|silent, that I could scarcely believe the flood 
was discovered here by some trav ellers lying sired the “Senor Dominante’’ to appear forth-|coming to be real, and so near to us, who had 
on his side, the head nearly covered with crys- with before the said justice, for contempt of|been put to so many shifts for want of water. 
talization. He had probably entered these his authority. The spelling of the letter was|Towards evening , I stationed a man with a gun 
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a little way up the river, with orders to fire on|are of the ‘highest respectability. He was Rejected fer Pricesie’: Aagelignecer. 
the flood’s appearance, that | might have charged with stealing, and has since been tried, THE INVITATION. 
time to run to the part of the channel nearest convicted, and sentenced to the State Prison “« They that seek me early shall find me.” 


to our camp, and witness what I had so much for two years. He committed the crime for 
wished to see, as weil from curiosity as urgent which he is now atoning, when under the in- 
need. ‘The shades of evening came, however, fluence of intoxicating drink, and while in jail 
but no flood; and the man on the look-out) he seemed to feel keenly the disgrace he had 
returned to the camp. Some hours later, and| brought upon himself and friends. One day, 
after the moon had risen, a murmuring sound near the close of his confinement there, he re- 
like that of a distant waterfall, mingled with | quested asa favor that he might be furnished 
occasional cracks of breaking timber, drew our with a piece of charcoal. His request having 
attention, and I hastened to the river-bank./been complied with, he sketched upon the 
By very slow degrees the sound grew louder, rough, whitewashed walls, in a few hours, 
and at length so audible, as to draw various|some twenty or thirty heads and figures, near-| 
persons besides from the camp to the river-|ly covering the walls on two sides of his cell.) <9. wit) the freshness of thy days be over 
side. Still no flood appeared, although its ap-|Some of them are remarkably well executed,| , pa tactecs Amaia gt 
proach was indicated by the occasional rend-jand the heads, in particular, are strikingly ex-| 
ing of trees with aloud noise. Such a phe-|pressive. One set, of three figures, conveys 
nomena, in a mostserene moonlight night, was|a moral lesson which could be adv antageously | 
quite new to us all, At length, the ‘Tushing studied for hours. And we could but wish, 
sound of waters and loud cracking of timbers, while looking at them through the grated door} Py.:, Jooks of kindness wilt be feet th thus: 
announced that the flood was inthe next bend. of the cell, that the lesson there taught might Thou walt ne 
It rushed into our sight, glittering in the moon-|be read by many who are pursuing a course 
beams, a moving cataract, tossing before it! similar to that which brought this young man 
ancient trees, and snapping them against its|to his present deplorable situation. 

banks. It was preceded)by a point of meander-| The first figure of this group is that of a| 
ing water picking its way, like a thing of life,| bright boy, with his hoop in one hand, and the 

through the deepest parts of the dark, dry, driving stick in the other, childishly, innocent-|""* tes lik , UE eae 
and shady bed, of what thus again became a ily ond happily pursuing the sport of youth, | Fades like the crimson from a sunset sky. 
flowing river. By my party, situated as we| without a care or thought of the distant future. | 
Were at that time, beating about the country,|The next figure is that of a young man, w hose | Which lights up sorrow with a fadeless ray : 
and impeded in our journey, solely by the al-/excellent form, neat attire, and intelligent coun-|¢ tied the 
most total absence of water, suffering exces- | tenance, bespoke one who might ananmeaied the| 

sively from thirst and extreme heat, | am con-/attention of the wise and good. The last} 
vinced the scene can never be forgotten. Here|figure is that of a person, shabbily dressed,|Then will the crosses of this brief existence 
came at once abundance, the product of storms|with hair uncombed, standing behind the} Seem airy nothings to thy ardent soul, 

in the far off mountains that overlook our!grated door of a prisoner’s cell. Directly! And shining brightly in the forward distance, 
homes. My first impulse was to have welcom-| over the second figure were the words, “ What| 
ed this flood on our knees, for the scene was! J once was/”’ and over the last figure were the| 
sublime in itself, while the subject—an abun-| w ords, “What 1 now am /”—-Cambridge Home of the weary! where in peace reposing, 


Come, whilst the blossoms of thy years ate brightest 
Thon youthful wanderer ina flow’ry maze ; 
Come, whilst the restless heart is bounding lightest 


is ’ 


And joy’s pure sunbeams tremble in thy ways. 


Come, whilst sweet thoughts, like summer buds un 
folding, 
Waken rich feelings in the careless breast, 
Whilst yet thy hand the ephemeral wreath is helding; 
Come, and secure interminable rest. 


And thy free buoyance of soul be flown 
Pleasure will fold her wing, and friend and lover 
Will to the embraces of the worm be gone, 


10se who now bless thee will have passed forever, 


ed balm to heal thy spirit’s fever, 
As thy sick heart broods over years to be. 


|Come, whilst the morning of thy life is glowing, 


=re the dim phantoms thou art chasing die, 
re the gay spell which earth is round thee throwing, 


Life’s hopes are shadows, save the promise given 


sceptre! win a hope in heaven; 
Come, turn thy spirit from the world away. 


Will of thy patient race appear the gaol. 


dance of water sent to us in a desert—greatly | Chronicle. | The spirit lingers in unclouded bliss ; 
heightened the effect to oureyes, Suffice it to} ———- | Though o’er its dust the curtained grave is closing, 
say, Lhad witnessed nothing of such interest in| Selected. Who would not early choose a lot like this? C, 


} 
all my Australian travels. Even the heavens| MY MOTHER. | 
presented something new, at least uncommon, | 


e’s tide bath borne me far awa ae 
and therefore in harmony with this scene; the| Tianele ae y 
variable star 7 Argus had increased to the first From the green banks my childhood knew | 
tary Argus “ , s siciashteininen egacnallle 
. Hath mingled with my locks the gray, } A DISCOVERY FOR PREVENTING FIRES. 
magnitude, just above the beautiful constella-| nad from life’ dehed tind 
J. g Ss Ee ew, . . . 
tion of the southern cross, which slightly in-| > ciel hapten apigg ston te At a recent meeting of the Royal Institution, 
But bath not quenched the faintest trace 


clined over the river, in the only portion of sky| 
seen through the trees. That very red star,| 
thus rapidly increasing in magnitude, might, as! 
characteristic of her rivers, be recognized as 


| held i in London, an important paper was read, 
| whieh is making some talk among scientific 
|men, and is of great interest to the world at 
llarge. It is no less than a discove ry, by means 


Of memories which my heart beguile, 
Nor from my soul can Time efface, 
My Mother's smile. 


the star of Australia, when Europeans cross the In childhood’s gay, and gladsome hour, ‘of which carbonic acid gas is applied to the ex- 
line. The river o radually filled up the chan- Blithe as a bird in sunny ray, tinguishment of fires with complete success, in 
nel nearly bank hic gh, while the living cataract| I gaily roved from flower to flower, | its operation instantaneous, and with this im- 
travelled onward, much slower than ‘I had ex- And deemed life one long summer day ; |mense advantage, with none of the injury to 
pected to see it: so slowly indeed, that more| | ut one deep joy, remembered e’en now, ifurniture, buildings, &c., inseparable from the 
than an hour after its first arrival the sweet! Then filled my heart with purest bliss ;— use of water for a similar purpose. The pa- “i 
music of the head of the flood was distinetly It thrills as erst, on cheek and brow ;— }per was read by Rev. [. Barlow, and was an 
audible from my tent, as the murmur of waters My Mother’s kiss. jaccount of an invention of a Mr. Phillips, 


and the diapason crash of logs travelled slowly | 
through the tortuous windings of the river-bed. 

1 was finally lulled to sleep by that melody of 
living waters, so grateful to my ear, and evi-| 
dently so unwonted in the dry bed of the thirs-| 
ty Macquarie. | 


\called * Phillips’ Fire Annihilator.” The pa- 
| ne »r has since been published in the annals of 
|the society at length. The following is a brief 
abstract of its purport: 

In large fires, flame is the great agent of de- 
struction; it occasions a violent draught, in- 


Whene’er my wayward footsteps turned, 
From paths of rectitude astray, 

Or my young heart with anger burned, 
Forgetful of the better way, 

I might have spurned the harsb rebuke ; 


——~.— . From words of counsel turned rid a tense heat, and rapidly generates suffocating 

| But not a moment could I on Mathiesds te and noxious gases. For its existence a con- 

CHARCOAL SKETCHES ON PRISON WALLS. My Mother's tear. | rant supply of pure air is necessary, as well as 

* * * * * A day or two since, being| Old time with me hath kindly dealt, a constant high temperature. ‘To prevent the 
in the office of Mr. Sherman, the Warden of | And spared full many a treasure; jlatter, water is sufficient, but not so to prevent 
the House of Correction, we were invited to| And scattered blessings not unfelt, the other condition. The “annihilator” sub- 
visit the Jail to see some sketches made with | With overflowing measure ; idues flame by preventing effectually the sup- 
charcoal upon the walls of a cell, by an indi.| And one, like tone of vesper bell, Iply of its vital element, pure air, and sup- 
vidual who was recently confined there, await-| Still lingers viewless on the air, ' plyi ing instead one destructive to its existence— 
ing his trial. He was a young man by the} And haunts me like an holy spel!!,— carbonic gas and steam—thus rendering the 
name of M. N. Nichols. who was from New) My Mother’s prayer. continuance of flame impossible. These are 
York state, where his connexions reside, who! M. A. F. generated by this apparatus, which is perfectly 
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portable, for one ample for a private house| ESIRABLE GOODS FOR FRIENDS—YAR-| \/ EW SPRING AND SUMMER GOODS— Chas. 
weighs only about twenty-five pounds, It is ' NALL & LYTLE, S. E. corner of 7th andi i _Adams invites the particular attention of Frienps 
80 contrived that by simply touching a spring ‘Spring Garden streets, pay particular attention to keep- to his ri ak < hae Darr a consist- 
this active agency can be aroused in thre > |ing up a full assortment of seasonable Dry Goods, suita-| 8 of most of the desirable descriptions as they come 

Nha y ; Tee S€- he for Friends, and they are constantly receiving all the into the market. An examination is requested before 
conds of time. For the protection of larger'new and desirable styles. Among their fresh Spring Friends make their purchases, as the kinds are too nu- 
buildings, such as churches, factories, &c,,/Goods, are in part, Neat and Medium Lawns and Bare-| erous to advertise. 


a larger apparatus in proportion will be re-| ges, Hermanias, Argentines, Silk Lustres, Linen, Lustres, | LINEN FURNISHING GOODS. 
quired, in a convenient position. The poten-|Ginghams, Prints, &c., &c. | C. A. is giving his attention especially to articles in 


cy of-this invention was exhibited in several | Also, Book Muslins and handkerchiefs, Cap Crape this line, and the purchaser can find an assortment of 

different ways in the lect Model and Gauze, Barcelona Handkerchiefs, India Silk Shawls,| Lines Fannrics here, the quality and prices of which 
77. ecture room, Models 'Barege and Cashmere Shawls, Silk and Lisle Thread,| can scarcely fail to give satisfaction. No. 79 Arch St, 

of houses, ships, &c, were set on fire, and | Mitts and Gloves, &c., &c. They would respectfully between Second and Third, north side. 

when fully ignited,the flame was extinguished \invite Friends to call and examine their stock before pur-| P.S. An extra cheap lot of White Barcelona Shawls, 

as soon as the annihilator was brought to bear | chasing, as they are disposed to sell on the most reason- at 50,624 and 75 cts., just 25 cts. a piece less than 

upon it | able terms. 4th mo. 12-3m. | regular price. 


FYXRUMAN & SHAW invite the attention of purcha 

| sers to the stock of Hardware at their new store 
No. 335 Market street, three doors below Ninth, com- 
| prising a general assortment of articles used by Builders, 
| Cabinet Makers, and Mechanics generally, House- 


The great advantages of this invention ag AIR MATRASSES, FEATHERS, & FEATHER 

the instantaneous effect produced, long before BEDS.—Hair Matrasses and Feather Beds, of 

a fire engine could have been got in prepara- best quality, all sizes, ready made or made to order, at 

tion, or brought to bear upon the fire, and the Short notice. 

complete freedom from any injury to furniture, | ove soapy ap a and Straw Matrasses. keepers utensils, Table Cutlery, Britannia Tea and Table 

inseparable from the employment of water. | wor messes ge sat 9 a ae ren, Spoons, superior Razors and Scissors, &c., &c., which 

—s Tickings, Blankets, Marseilles quilts, &c. will be sold at very reasonable prices 

This apparatus may be always at hand ready! Worsted Moreens, of all colours. , Aton a ae Alex. Shaw 

for.use; is easily set in action; is always sure, Cushions of all kinds. 2 mo. Ist.—3m. a 

to come into action; occasions no injury tothe, Cvrled hair, moss, &c. For sale by See yar 

house or furniture, and no injury need be ap-| ote. 108 Beat & a a & ——. cw rd acme aey, on a — 
3 ° ° ° NO. Sou econd st., oor above « pruoce. Street, above , south side, (this estabiish- 

prehended from its use. This is all the account| 


f this i di 7 3d mo. 31—tf. ment may be procured Ice Creams, Jellies and water 
of this important discovery yet made public. ——————_—__——— ~—j\ices of all flavors and forms. Mixed and fine cake of 


/ 


There seems to be no reason to doubt the full) EW CARPETINGS AND CANTON MAT- various descriptions, also a superior article of cream 
value claimed for the discovery, which cannot TINGS.—Just received, American and English candy and confections in general. 
fail to prove one of the most beneficial applica- e "grain Carpeting, of plain styles; Also, | {tG~ Sugar free from slave labor used in the manufac- 
tions of scientific knowledge that this prolific’ Imperial Three ply Carpetings. __ [tare of the above articles. 
age has brought forth. If [,am able during my | coma stairs and entuies,) _~_W0. 2. —_ PORE. N TN 

i , pt ; ’ po A. SHAW, CHINA STORE, No. 15 North 
brief stay m England, to learn more, I will write Worsted and Embossed Cloth Table Covers. | \ , Seventh street, above Market, east side. fea nes 
you again respecting it. Woolen Druggets, from half yard to 3} yards wide. | ccived rich toilet and tea sets in great variety, glass ware 

ALSO, and other articles to suit housekeepers, which will te 





Canton Mattings, both plain, white, and coloured cold at reasonable prices, and delivered to any part of the 
INE GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR —* of - —e ; a Wetec da? 4, | Sly free of charge. Friends are invited to cal, 
BOYS.—This Institution is situated in East Brad- To > a eo Sb — ee of “ Frierds 8) feb. 7—If. a i 
ford, Chester County, 24 miles South West of West P°UU ) BYNCS: bY Lie Set re xicHT, |@(XHESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
Chester, 1 mile from the Brandywinc, and on the road No. 148 South Second st 5d “sae a os C BOYS,—Is situated on the Crosswick’s road, 
pene da Sanne, Square. The course of instruction Sd mo S1—-tf. Wore eetae cre ot a abeut three miles from Bordentown, N. J. The summer 
embraces - English and mathmatical education, The . me 3 i term will commence on the 21st of 5th mo., 1849, 
School is well supplied with apparatus for illustrating JANTED-—A male teacher for one year, to teach| The course of instruction willembrace the usual branches 
the different branches of Science. The location of hel ¥ a small private school. It is desired that the|ofa practical English education. For particulars inquire 
School is retired and pleasant. .The adjacent neighbour- teacher should be a Friend, or friendly person, and te|of the Principal, HENRY W. RIDGWAY, or of G. M. 
hood remarkably salubrious, aud has been much admired |competent to teach all the branches of a good English| JUSTICE, No. 149 Market street, SAMUEL TOWN- 
4 travellers for its beautiful and picturesque scenery. education. SEND, Baltimore, or M. S. FOSTER, Trenton, N. J. 
6 summer session commen 93 . , r one §) cena sitpatag eaten ee . as 
ee eck, coutaciag 2h Ge rn Ath _ Addneas fan farther penticalans, WILLIAN T-COCE., | Siewpe MARRIAGE CRETIFICATES AND 
; 8 erms $70 per Westburg, North Hempstead, Queens co., Long Island. ote hye es a ciel oe 
session, Boys under 14 years of age $60. Post Office) 3d mo. 31—4t. FRIENDS’ ALMANACS, with an assortment of 
address West Chester. References, Benjamin Price, | : | Paper and Books, for sale by 
East Bradford, Samuel Caley, 8S. E. corner of Ninth| W. D. PARRISH & CO. 


, - _ pe ok “ 
and W > »t Pure os EW HAT STORE.—Kimber & Dickinson, No. | 3d ; No. 4 N. Fifth St., Philadelphia. 
n ood, > LEWIS LEVIS, Principal. | 19 North Fourth Street, have opened and offer for aie se ele A eee Sieve Bae mena ss 
4th mo, 21. Sm. ‘sale an entire new stock of Hats and Caps, made and) JpPAPER HANGINGS.—The Subscribers having 
— - —— — trimmed in the best manner, the materials of which having | fitted up a Sales Room expressly for the sale of 
OOD DRY GOODS—FRIENDLY STYLES—| een purchased exclusively for Cash, they are prepared |their Wall Papers, are prepared to offer a large and 


EYRE & LANDELL, 8. W. corner Fourth and | °° furnish any article in their line on the most reasonable | varied assortment, comprising many new and neat pat- 








Arch, have endeavoured for the Jast nine years to estab-| erms 4 mo.1,—tf. | terns of fine Satin Papers, both French and American ; 
lish a good store for Plain Goods, where Friends might| ; . oncom - jalso Fresco Papers, Vestibule Patterns and Panneled 
resort and be suited in all kinds of superior Dry Goods) TOHNS & PAYNE, N. E. corner Fourth and Arch | Entry Papers, with French and American Borders. 
adapted to their wants, at prices quite reasonable. streets, would invite attention to their’stock of fresh Fire Board Patterns, ae ae h a oil 
. | iri t 7 > 
mas ty gy Fine Linens, SPRING GOODS. ee 
Plain Thibet eo Silks for co |Neat Dress Fabrics, Alpacas and Lustres. | cP Houses neatly papered in the City or Connty by 
Barcel Hdkf ~ Quiet De Lains, Shawls, Book Muslins and Handkerchiefs, Blond and | experienced workmen, whose work will be warranted, 
Plain Calicoes, renin Atenein, | Gauze. WM. D. PARRISH & CO., 
Neat inihee, ae aoe a \India Silk Shawls, Barcelona and Cashmere Shawls. | Sd mo. No. 4 N. Fifth St., Philadelphia. 
. 5 ’ 00c ack Silks j é PN a Wo Y Sateneatied sennnsiptigeiineeepstiiamintaginns - 
Good Gloves only, Judia Gioods Suku, unr ent Cala.” tadeg | \W HITE WHEAT FAMILY FLOUR.—An assort- 
. - ’ | Bile . ci anes, } p, ir fami! 
Hosiery, very good, Good Flannels, Linen Sheetings, Pillow and Table Linens. ment of extra Flour selected expressly for family 


E. & L. have annexed the store on Fourth St., which | ‘Table Cloths, Napkins, Irish Linens, Muslins, &c. &c | use, constantly on hand and for ale 'by 
gives them a shawl room, also a merino room, separate) 3d mo. 10. . , ¢ ; i CALEB CLOTHIER, Family Flour Dealer, 


from the main store. ‘heir basement is well stocked with 4th mo. 8th, ly. No. 35 N. Sth St. near Arch. 


ree Linen and Housekeeping Goods; also mus- | EMOVED.—T. E. CHAPMAN has removed his| C. JENKINS & CO., Tea Dealers and Grocers 
Vn eee » Book and Stationary Store to No.1 South Fifth|@J.$%. W. corner of Chestnut and Twelfth Street. En 
P. 8. Friends can alwaysdepend upon meeting with | street, where he has just received a fresh supply of new| trance to Tea Store on Chestnut street, do., Grocery 
the best articles of Cap Crape and Crapleisse, purest |#0d beautiful BOOKS from New York and Boston, suit-| store, on ‘T'welfth street Q—j7One of this concern having 
Cap Gauze, fine Cap muslin, Tarletons, Book Hadkfs.,| ale for the present season, which he invites his friends | heen many years engaged in the Tea Trade in Canton 
all not only of the best quality, but in the best possible |anc the public generally to call and examine, viz: ‘gives them particular facilities in that line, possessed by 
order. 4th mo. 21. 3m. Irving’s Sketch Book, illustrated ; Whittier’s Poems;| put few in any other establishment in this country. 
Rete ke ae 2 Leaflets of Memory ; Read’s Female Poets of America;| Philadelphia, 4mo. 1 


Pictorial Life of William Penn; Christmas Blossoms, nr 
UN Wwueat WHEAT MEAL, CRACKED 


\ ANTED.—A competent Teacher to take charge] &c. &c. 

of the Male Department of Friends’ School at| Friends’ Almanacs and Marriage Certificates on hand. WHEAT, DRIED FRUIT, HAMS, DRIED 
Salem, New Jersey, in place of Haladay Jackson, re- Contry Merchants supplied with School and Blank| BEEF, &c. &c., v0 be nad of 
signed. Address CLEMENT ACTON, or | Books at very low prices. CALEB CLOTHIER, Family Flour Dealer, 


Salom, 3d mo. 24—3t. MINOR HARVEY. T. E. CHAPMAN, No.1 South Fifth St. | 5thmo. 8th, ly. No. 35 N. 5th St. near Arch. 

















